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Bibliographical Notes. 8 1 

The drinking of human blood (sometimes mixed with wine) in connec- 
tion with oaths and covenants, or as a sign of friendship ; use of the blood 
of other men as medicine, especially for curing leprosy ; use of his own 
blood by a patient ; use of the blood, etc., of executed criminals and per- 
sons who have met a violent death, particularly as a remedy for epilepsy ; 
use of hands of dead men, skulls (for drinking-cups), etc. ; superstitions 
connected with human blood, and use of blood in ritual. 

Dr, Strack takes up the charge that the Jews use the blood of little 
Christian children in their rites, treats it historically, and shows how hollow 
it is. About the most recent promulgator of this calumny of a whole race 
is the " Osservatore Cattolico " of Milan, and Professor Strack succeeds in 
proving the utter falsity of the assertions, and does not leave the journal a 
leg to stand upon. The amount of rehabilitation of century-old myths 
and foundationless reports that has been pressed into the service of the 
Anti-Semite Crusaders is enormous. It is to be hoped that the book now 
under notice, with its wide treatment of the subject, will go far towards 
relegating such charges to the realm of myth and folk-lore, where they 
properly belong. Here science can lend to justice a helping hand in re- 
lieving a people to whom the world owes its highest conceptions of religion 
from a charge that savors of mediaevalism, and it is to be hoped that there 
will no longer be found in Germany men calling themselves scientists to 
lend countenance to the crusade against the Jews. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

In a volume entitled " Roman Etruscan Remains in Popular Tradition " 
(New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892 ; 4to, pp. viii, 385), Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland gives the results of inquiries into magic and witchcraft in 
the Tuscan Romagna. The first part, entitled " Gods and Goblins," con- 
tains a number of spells and tales, in which occur names of spirits, which 
Mr. Leland considers to be survivals of Etruscan belief. The second part 
is devoted to remarks on " Incantations, Divination, Medicine, and Amu- 
lets." It is intended hereafter to print in this Journal matter obtained in 
America from Italian immigrants relating to names of spirits mentioned in 
Mr. Leland's book, until which time we defer a detailed notice. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the execution of the volume, which is illustrated 
by the author. 



NOTES ON JOURNALS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

The third volume of " A Journal of American Ethnology and Archae- 
ology " consists chiefly of an outline of the Documentary History of the 
Zufii Tribe, by A. F. Bandelier. The writer traces this history from the 
discovery by the Spaniards, in 1538, to the revolution of 1680. He de- 
monstrates that the " Cibola " of Fray Marcos was Zufii. According to his 
accounts, the government of the Zuiiis was much what it is to-day, a mili- 
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tary democracy guided by the advice and oracles of religious organizations. 
In 1540 Coronado took by storm Hauicu. The other pueblos did not take 
up the cause of Hauicu, and peace existed during Coronado's stay. At 
the time of his departure, the Zunis endeavored to induce his followers to 
remain, and actually did keep with them a number of Mexican Indians. 
It is evident that the pueblos continued to cherish friendly feelings for 
Europeans. Espejo, in 1582, left Fray Bernaldino and five companions in 
Zuni during his long journey, and these remained in perfect safety. At 
Acoma, Espejo saw a snake-dance, which must have resembled that now 
kept up by the Mokis. He also mentions idols. In 1598 the pueblo 
Indians voluntarily and consciously became vassals of Spain. The sparse 
settlement, and quarrels between priests and governors, caused the Zunis 
to be left without a mission, except at intervals, until one became per- 
manent in 1642. Mr. Bandelier's observations on the cause of abori- 
ginal change of feeling are very interesting. The pressure of the Apaches 
and Navajos had something to do with this ; finding that masses and bells 
did not act as a sufficiently potent medicine, the people of the pueblos 
came to doubt the efficacy of the new faith. The writer is inclined to 
defend Spanish administration from the charges of exceptional infamy. 
New Mexico, a wild frontier country, had in 1680 only fifteen hundred 
European inhabitants. In 1675 a plot was formed bearing some analogy 
to the recent outbreak in the Northwest. Po-pe, a medicine-man who had 
lived in the North, professed to have received a special mission from the 
spirits of Lake Ci-bo-be, whither departed souls were supposed to resort as 
to a Paradise. In 1680 came the catastrophe, and the Spaniards were 
cast out of New Mexico. It is very interesting to observe that Mr. Bande- 
lier is apparently of opinion that the period of contact with Europeans 
has not essentially changed Zuni costume, government, or religion. He 
pays a high compliment to the labors of Frank Hamilton Cushing. Alto- 
gether, the value of this excellent treatise cannot be exaggerated. In the 
second paper, by H. ten Kate, " Somatological Observations on Indians 
of the Southwest," the American race is affirmed to possess characteristics 
which can only be called " Mongoloid," though the writer does not under- 
take to make any affirmation as to inferences or theories in respect of set- 
tlement from Asia. 

Dr. A. F. Chamberlain's Report on the Kootenay Indians contains a 
variety of information, arranged in short paragraphs. The tribe is de- 
scribed as physically inferior to white men, with rare exceptions. Color 
perceptions are well developed. Totems and secret societies could not 
be discovered. Private property in land was unknown. Stealing does 
not seem to have existed. Murder was atoned for by compensation, which 
did not prevent blood vengeance. The Kootenays believe in the existence 
of spirits in every object, even the parts of inanimate things. The moon 
is a man, the sun a woman, the stars Indians who have got into the sky. 
In the deluge legend, a giant ravishes a woman, and, being shot by an 
arrow, swallows the water of a lake. The wife draws out the arrow, and a 
flood is the result. Jntlak (hawk) and his wife fly to a mountain. In a 
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variant it is the blood of the giant, represented as a fish, which causes the 
deluge. In Kootenay mythology, the chief figure is the coyote. Mr. 
Chamberlain mentions gives brief outlines of two tales (it may be noted 
that the first, " Seven Heads," is a variant of a myth common in Europe 
and Asia). The latter part of the report, " Linguistics," forms a brief 
grammar of the language. 

In " A Few Words about the Creoles of Louisiana," Professor Fortier 
points out what the Creoles have done for the State of Louisiana, and 
refers to the events of 1768, when Spain had come into possession of the 
country. He protests against the ascription to Creoles of a jargon such 
as has been ascribed to them, and gives an anecdote of a Northern gentle- 
man who asked to be shown a Creole, on which his host informed him that 
he himself and all his family were such, the term Creole meaning simply 
children of Europeans born in a French or Spanish colony. As to origin, 
he observes that hundreds of families are descended from the nobility of 
France, and thousands from the bourgeoisie. 

The same writer, in the " Proceedings of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion," gives a sketch of the history of the Acadians of Louisiana, followed 
by an account of a visit to the region made classic by Longfellow. In a 
third section he cites a number of Acadian words and sayings, and prints 
two letters illustrating dialect and folk-lore. 

A paper on " The Origin of the English Names of the Letters of the 
Alphabet," by Prof. E. S. Sheldon, of Harvard University, traces, with 
learning and judgment, modern letter-names back to their sources. The 
names, he considers, were taken into Middle-English through the French. 

In a brief paper, Mr. W. D. Alexander discusses " Early Relations be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands and Spanish America." In 1527 a squadron 
of three vessels sailed from Zacatula, Mexico, containing one hundred and 
ten men sent by Cortez to reinforce his countrymen at the Moluccas. Two 
vessels were lost at sea. A Hawaiian tradition relates that in the reign 
of Keliiokaloa, a foreign vessel was wrecked at Keei. Only the captain 
and his sister reached the shore in safety, according to the tale, inter- 
married with Hawaiians, and became the progenitors of well-known fami- 
lies of chiefs. Mr. Alexander thinks it probable, since the reckoning of 
time by generations agrees, that this vessel was the missing Spanish ship. 
He does not, however, consider that any trace of Spanish influence on 
Hawaii is proven. 

In an interesting treatise entitled the " Underground Life," Mr. David 
MacRitchie gives an account of earth houses, or " weems " (Gaelic uaimh, 
cave) of Scotland. These underground dwellings, contracted as they are, 
have in some cases been inhabited until a very recent time. At the end 
of the eighteenth century, an unfortunate class of men named Scallags 
(Gaelic sgallag, slave) are mentioned as living, in summer-time, without 
fire, on milk, roots, and shell-fish, in these dens. These Scallags seem to 
have been the survival of a numerous class ; a consideration to be com- 
mended to those economists who insist that the agricultural laborer was 
better off in mediaeval times than in the present. This mode of building 
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seems originally intended for shelter rather than concealment. Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie mentions several of the more interesting " Picts' houses " which 
survive, and gives illustrations. 

In " The Asiatic Quarterly Review," Mr. E. Sidney Hartland gives an 
extensive study of certain marriage ceremonies, entitled " A Marriage Cus- 
tom of the Aborigines of Bengal." This custom consists in the smearing 
of the bride's forehead with red lead, the ceremony being performed by 
the bridegroom. The original rite seems to have been blood-mixture, 
symbolic of union. Mr. Hartland gives examples from other regions. He 
also discusses the practice of tying together the clothes of the couple to be 
wedded, the Roman confarreatio and its congeners ; and bride-purchase, as 
payable to the clansmen of the bride, as depending on the reception of the 
husband into the clan of his wife. He points out that the contrary theory 
of Westermarck is accounted for by his neglect of information obtainable 
from folk-lore. 

In the National Exposition of 1891-92, at Palermo, Sicily, G. Pitre was 
able to bring together an extensive collection illustrating the customs and 
usages of the Sicilian people. The catalogue of this exhibition, which is 
illustrated, makes a very agreeable impression. One is astonished by the 
artistic grace and value of the costumes and domestic articles. In partic- 
ular may be mentioned the curious Sicilian carts, of which the pictorial 
ornamentation is artistic in the highest degree. Progress toward conven- 
ience, so characteristic of modern times, is by comparison seen to be also 
a decline in an artistic sense. Picturesqueness and modern life are con- 
traries. Among material distinctively relating to folk-lore may be men- 
tioned the objects contained under the heads of Spectacles and Feasts, 
Amulets, and Toys of Children. 

In reading history, one is often surprised at the injustice of conventional 
ideas entertained by one people in regard to the character of another. We 
are, however, continually reminded that prejudice and unreason are not 
confined to past times or distant countries. In America, immigrants from 
southern Europe, being, as they are in the main, of the laboring class, are 
apt to be considered as undesirable additions. Yet no one can examine 
the delightful little collection of Portuguese folk-lore made by Professor 
Lang, and printed in the "Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie," without 
admitting that to this race at least belong a gentleness and sweetness of 
disposition which agreeably contrast with the sterner nature of the Anglo- 
American. It is indeed surprising that such a gleaning of matter hitherto 
unpublished could have been made in America. The folk-lore of modern 
Europe consists, not merely of rude survivals from primitive times and of 
absurd superstitions, but of a body of prose and verse, exhibiting deep 
sensibility and highly poetic feeling. This traditional literature, in varied 
forms belonging to most European countries, is now retained only in lands 
where the deficiency of education has prevented traditional literature from 
being superseded by the written page. Only a narrow scholasticism can 
fail to recognize the literary as well as historic value which belongs to such 
material. 
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